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and transmission. This is followed by the Norwegian skaldic 
poetry (in which the genuineness and early date of Bragi is, with 

F. J., Gering and others, accepted unreservedly), the Icelandic 
skaldic poetry, the early renaissance and the Sturlungs. A chap- 
ter is given to the learned and the sacred poetry of the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century, and one to the Rimur. These Mogk 
regards as going back to the Latin hymn, and not, as Keyser and 

G. Storm did, to the Norwegian popular ballad or as Wisen or J6n 
porkelson, who found their prototype in the Icelandic Runhenda. 
The saga literature is treated last. The introduction deals with the 
origin and development of the historical saga, the recording of the 
saga and its written transmission, the different kinds of sagas, their 
character and historical value, the sources of the historical sagas, 
Samundr and Ari inn fr6$i, after which follows a more detailed 
account of the separate sagas. 

George T. Flom. 

University of Iowa. 

June, 1904. 



Balder, Mythus und Sage. Nach ihren dichterischen und reli- 
giosen Elementen untersucht von Friedrich Kauffmann. 
(Texte und Untersuchungen zur Altgermanischen Religions- 
geschichte.) Strassburg, 1902. xii + 308 pp. 

The Balder-legend has long been a standing problem in Ger- 
manic mythology. The most eminent scholars in this field for more 
than two centuries have exercised their ingenuity in their attempts 
to explain or interpret the myth ; yet no result acceptable to all has 
ever been reached. Whether the attempt of Kauffmann has been 
more successful than those of his predecessors is a question ; but the 
thorough scholarship and analytical acumen which the noted Ger- 
manist brings to his task, no less than the consistent application 
which he makes of the latest results in the study of Comparative 
Religion make this attempt one worthy of special notice. 

In the preface the author defines his position. The conventional 
treatment of Germanic mythology hitherto in vogue has been super- 
seded by the broader and more comprehensive methods of the his- 
torians of comparative religion. Kauffmann expresses his great 
indebtedness to students of this school, notably W. Robertson Smith, 
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J. G. Frazer, Hubert and Mauss. The study of the literary monu- 
ments is no longer sufficient in dealing with the problems of mytho- 
logy. Popular traditions and usages must add their testimony, the 
customs of primitive races the world over must be brought in for 
comparison. 

By way of introduction a review is given of previous attempts 
to explain the legend. It was interpreted either as a year-myth, 
Balder representing the sun, or as an ethical-moral allegory, Balder 
typifying innocence. 1 Or the two views were combined and the 
origin of the myth was traced to some natural phenomenon ; in the 
subsequent development, however, the moral side gained ascendency 
over the physical side. 

Frazer ignored all this. In the religious ideas and magic rites of 
primitive races he sought for analogies to our myth. Balder is to 
him a deity of vegetation, his myth is ' ' the text of the sacred 
drama which was acted year by year as a magical rite to cause the 
sun to shine and the trees to grow. . . . Myth stood to magic in 
the relation of theory to practice ' ' (The Golden Bough, III 2 , p. 
345). This certainly breaks with the conventional method, but a 
method which analyzes only the r6le of Balder and leaves all the 
other figures in the legend unexplained, is justly criticized as one- 
sided. Anthropological analogies alone are not sufficient to solve 
the problem ; the philological criticism of the literary sources is 
indispensable. 

These sources are considered at length and under three heads : 
the myth connected with the rite, the legend in its purely literary 
development, and lastly, the material relating to the cult. Of 
special interest under the first head is the discussion of the Voluspd, 
the Htisdrapa and the Snorra Edda. Some new interpretations of 
words or passages are offered in this connection. Thus in Vol. 32 
(ed. Symons) the words : Ek s& Baldre .... 0rlqg folgen are 
now usually rendered ' ' I saw the fate of B. decided or determined. ' ' 
The author returns, and it seems to me Avith good reason, to the 
interpretation of older scholars who rendered fela by "to hide." 
The word 0rlng is explained as "life," whereas it usually means 
"fate," and Kauffmann then translates the whole passage : "Fur 
Balder .... sah ich das Leben verwahrt. ' ' He now argues that 
the second portion of the strophe indicates where this life is hidden, 
namely in the mistletoe. But is it safe to assume that in an oracular 
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and disjointed poem like the VoluspS there is causal connection 
between the two halves of a strophe? I believe the author's argu- 
mentation is inspired by the motif of the hidden life and not by 
philological considerations. The next strophe (33) has long been 
a crux to Edda-scholars. The words Var/> af meipe es mj6 
syndesk harmflaug hcetlig have given rise to much controversy 
as to the local provenience of the Voluspd. If the relative clause is 
referred to mei/>e ' ' tree ' ' there is no sense in the passage, for the 
mistletoe is not a tree. To be sure, Gering translates the word by 
' ' Zweig, ' ' but Kaufmann is right in rejecting this rendering. To 
find a way out of the difficulty he refers the relative es to harmflaug 
and renders : ' ' Vom Baum her stammte der so diinn er aussah 
gefahrliche Schmerzenspfeil. " No doubt, this makes good sense, 
but, I must remark, there is no other instance in the whole poem 
of a relative clause preceding its antecedent. This word-order, 
though common in skaldic poetry, occurs rarely, if ever, in the 
Eddie poems. 

In the Husdrapa occurs another contested passage : 

]>ar hyhh sigrunni svinnum, 
sylgs Valley rjur fylgja 
heilags tafns ok hrafna. 

Kauffmann, following Egilsson and Bugge, takes the words sylgs 
heilags tafns together and makes them depend on svinnum. But 
instead of giving to sylgr its usual meaning "drink," he explains 
it as a noun of agency meaning " devourer " (cf. svelgr, solginii). 
The whole passage is then rendered : ' ' Da begleiten, meine ich, 
Walkyrjen und Raben den Helden, der den Verzehrer des heiligen 
Opfers kennt." This sacred victim is no other than Balder, and 
Ulf Uggason, so Kauffmann maintains, conceived of Balder' s death 
as a sacrifice, — a conception to which the author is led by consid- 
erations developed at length in the second part of his book. If it 
were not for that conception, the word sylgr would never be ex- 
plained as meaning anything else than what it usually means, 
namely, "drink." Then Bugge's rendering of the phrase in 
question, "der den Trank kennt des heiligen Opfers" seems to be 
on the whole, the most acceptable. The victim is simply the wise 
Kwasir, from whose blood the dwarfs made the drink of poets 
Oprarir, and it is Odin who is preeminently acquainted with this 
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drink (cf. p. 186). On purely philological grounds this interpre- 
tation has much more to commend it, I believe, than that proposed 
by the author. 

In the discussion of Snorri's account it is pointed out that the 
enmity between Balder and Hoj>r and the motif of vengeance are 
here obliterated. As Snorri agrees in this respect with the Voluspa 
the author regards these motifs as not present in the primitive form 
of the myth, and explains them very plausibly as arising from a 
juristic conception of a ritualistic act, an unintentional murder 
being conceived as a crime demanding punishment. The killing of 
Balder, originally a sacrificial rite according to Kauffmann, was 
such an unintentional murder. The opposition between Balder 
and Loki is postulated as a later development, due to Christian 
influence under which Loki became gradually diabolized. On this 
point authorities are pretty well agreed. 

Special attention is given to Saxo's version of the legend. 
Kauffmann makes clear that Saxo was influenced by many sources, 
by romances of antiquity as well as by contemporaneous literature, 
as for instance Icelandic sagas. It is now, however, certain that 
this kinship, at least as far as the Greek and Latin writings are 
concerned, is mainly stylistic and does not extend to the subject- 
matter itself, as Bugge claimed. The author accepts Olrik's 
conclusion that two parts, a Norse and a Danish, may be distin- 
guished in Saxo's account, recognizable by local coloring as well as 
by style and content. The kernel of the Norse part, which is by 
no means a unit, is shown to be an old myth, that of the Danish 
portion, which again has two parts, an old fairy-tale, the hero of 
which was Hother. An analysis of these variants is given and then 
the author proceeds by means of a critical comparison to distinguish 
between the older and essential motifs and those of later origin. 
The conflict between Balder and Hother, the death of the former, 
inflicted by means of some object difficult to get and guarded by 
superhuman agencies, these motifs are found in all the variants. 
In everything else they differ. The mistletoe is known to the oldest 
form of the myth, and was not introduced, as is commonly believed, 
through an error, the name of the sword mistilteinn being literally 
interpreted. The relation between Loki and Hoj>r, obscured by 
Saxo, is also essential ; so is the invulnerability of the hero or god. 
The juristic conception of this idea gave rise to the oath-motif in 
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Snorri's version. The story jof the love for Nanna is not a primi- 
tive element of the myth, but a Norse interpolation. The net 
result obtained by the author is this. There are two independent 
versions of the Balder-legend, a Norse and a Danish one, the 
former in the garb of a myth, the latter in that of a fairy-tale. 
The Norse version split into two variants, a Norse romance (in 
Saxo) and an Icelandic saga (Snorri). Both myth and cult were 
common to all Norse folk and are best preserved in the disjointed 
strophes of the Voluspa. It is out of the question that one variant 
is derived from another ; they are independent developments from 
a common germ. Any effort at interpretation must not confine 
itself to an analysis of the purely literary form of the legend, but 
must take into account the cult and rites as well. 

The interpretation of all this material is attempted in the second 
division of the book. Two main motifs, Balder' s life and Balder' s 
death are distinguished and discussed separately. The former 
motif, the essential feature of which is the hero's invulnerability, is 
identified in accordance with Frazer with the widely-spread motif 
of the hidden life. In stories of this type a giant or sorcerer, who 
holds a maiden in captivity, is pursued by a youth but cannot be 
slain, because his life is hidden in some remote object, usually an 
egg. As soon as the hero of the tale gains possession of this object 
the giant dies and the maiden is liberated. This tale was widely 
known throughout the North as the variants adduced by Kauff- 
mann prove. It also is of the greatest antiquity as shown by 
Egyptian, Indie, Persian, Greek and Germanic parallels. The 
most significant parallel cited in this connection is the Iranian story 
of the death of Isfendiar at related in the Shah Namah. The hero's 
body is impervious to all weapons until Rustam pierces him with a 
dart made from a branch of' a certain tamarisk-tree pointed out by 
the Simurgh, the superhuman protector of Rustam' s race. The 
life of Isfendiar (the Persian word is hush which may mean "soul" 
or "death" ; Mohl translates by "sort," Pizzi by "morte") is 
bound up with this tree. Here is a striking parallel to the episode 
of the mistletoe in the Balder-legend. I think that it should make 
us regard with suspicion the view, accepted by many scholars, ac- 
cording to which the occurrence of the mistletoe in the Icelandic 
version is the result of a misunderstanding, the word mistilteinn 
being originally the name of the sword with which Balder was killed. 
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Having recognized the motif of the hidden life as a novellistic 
addition to the original kernel of the myth, which was purely 
religious, the author proceeds to analyze the fundamental concep- 
tions underlying the myth. The myth seems to be based on the 
Germanic idea of a tribal king ruling by means of runic and magic 
wisdom, subsequently heroized and raised to divine rank. Great 
stress is laid on the fact that the kenningar characterize Balder as 
of kingly rank. The ON. baldr, AS. bealdor means "king." In 
this sense the word was current among poets, not among the people ; 
its original meaning was "shining." Kauffmann believes that the 
radiant beauty of the king' s hair caused the meaning of the word 
baldr to be changed to "king." But the epithet beldeg, applied 
to Balder by Snorri, is not in favor of this assumption. Kauff- 
mann also restricts the significance of ON. oss to a god raised from 
human state, a heroized king ; only later it was applied to all gods 
indiscriminately, even to OSin and Thor. Among primitive people 
the king enjoys almost divine honor, his person is sacred. For he 
is believed to have power over the forces of nature ; the welfare of 
the people is bound up with his sacred person. Therefore, the 
king could also be held responsible for the failure of natural pro- 
cesses, and, as a last resort, he might be offered as a sacrifice to the 
gods as the noblest victim that could bechpsen, — witness the killing 
of King Vikarr by Starkapr as related in the Gautrekssaga, or the 
sacrifice of the Swedish King in the Ynglingatal. According to 
Kauffmann, Balder' s death is to be conceived of as such a sacrifice. 
The gods sacrifice the noblest victim, one of their own number, 
famed for spotless purity, to the infernal powers ruled by Loki in 
the hope of obtaining for themselves a renewal of their waning 
vitality. Ho]>r is merely the tool of Loki ; hence also his blindness. 
The story of the playful shooting at Balder in the assembly of the 
gods has its origin in a magic rite which symbolized the transference 
of the evils in the community to the victim whose sacrificial death 
removes these ills. So Balder is to be regarded as a scape-goat, a 
"Siindenbock." In the Voluspa his death is the prelude to the 
ragnarok and the subsequent rejuvenation of the world. The author 
regards this poem as a prophetic revelation of the course of events 
of the great cosmic year (annus mundanus) and the Balder-episode 
as occupying the very centre thereof. The cosmic year having 
passed its meridian, the gods decide to replenish their waning 
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vitality by the sacrifice of one of their number. But the effect of 
this sacrifice cannot endure. The ragnarqh is bound to come. 
After this great universal sacrifice a new cosmic year will begin and 
Balder will reappear. 

This, in brief, is the substance of Kauffmann' s book. That 
it has entirely dispelled the uncertainty enveloping the Balder- 
legend and really settled the problem cannot be admitted. I 
believe that a final settlement of the question may never be 
reached ; the character of the material with which we must operate 
is responsible for that. After all, we have to rely ultimately on 
hypotheses, and hypotheses, be they ever so plausible, can never 
be satisfactory substitutes for established facts. Knowledge rest- 
ing on hypothetical foundations can never be certain. It is not 
surprising, then, that scholars continue to hold widely different 
opinions on the subject which we have just now reviewed. Elard 
Hugo Meyer in his latest work (Mythologie der Germanen, Strass- 
burg, 1903) rejects Kauffmann's explanation and proceeds to 
explain the Balder-Hopr myth as a symbolization of phenomena 
connected with dawn or dusk. To him Balder and Hopr are a pair 
of brothers like the Greek Dioscuri or the Vedic Ashvins, and he 
identifies them with the Alcis of Tacitus. This is not the place to 
discuss Meyer's arguments ; to me they are not convincing. But 
when he rejects Kauffmann's theory of the cosmic year and at- 
tributes the prophecy of the destruction and rejuvenation of the 
world to Christian influence (op. cit., p. 502), he seems to come 
nearer to the truth. 

One thing, however, may be confidently asserted. Kauffmann 
has made it clear that the conventional treatment hitherto generally 
accorded to Germanic mythology is unsatisfactory. Henceforth the 
scholar working in this field will have to take a broader and more 
comprehensive view of his subject. He will not rest content with 
having reduced the whole material of myth and legend to a few 
stereotyped formulas, as has, unfortunately, been so often done 
in the past. To have contributed towards bringing about this 
result is in itself no small merit and entitles the author to the 
gratitude of every student of Germanic mythology. 



Akthuk F. J. Remy. 



Colombia University. 
April, 1905. 



